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CHASE MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


[HE William M. Chase Memorial Ex- 
hibition will be opened on Monday, 
February 19, by a private view for Mem- 
bers, and the pictures will remain on 
view until and including Sunday, March 
is 

The paintings will be hung in Gallery 
24, where British and French paintings 


have been shown. The Committee of 
Selection, consisting of Frederick Diel- 
man, chairman, Irving R. Wiles, and 


Bryson Burroughs, secretary, has had the 
coéperation of Mrs. Chase. The effort 
has been to make the exhibition thoroughly 
representative of Mr. Chase’s great versa- 
tility, not only of subject but also of media 

The paintings have been borrowed from 
private owners, not from public galleries, 
as it was felt that this exhibition should 
give an opportunity to see some of Mr 
Chase’s less familiar subjects rather than 
to renew acquaintance with the canvases 
that can be seen at any time in Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 
include Joseph S. Auer- 
bach, Mrs. William M. Chase, A. B. 
Gwathmey, Mrs. James Inglis, August 
Janssen, Miss Content Johnson, E. G. 
Kennedy, Edwin Lefévre, Miss Anna 
C. Meyer, Lieutenant Theodore Monell, 
Edward D. Page, Samuel T. Peters, Mrs. 
H. Kirke Porter, Samuel T. Shaw, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Sullivan, James F. Sullivan, 
William T. West, The Reform Club, and 
The Union League Club. 

Among the pictures will be The Appren- 
tice, which dates from Chase’s student 
days in Munich; The Dowager, which was 
one of his earliest successes upon his return 
to the United States in 1878; the Tenth 
Street Studio, which recalls the Society 
of American Artists that held many of its 
meetings in Mr. Chase’s studio from the 
time of its foundation until the erection of 
the American Fine Arts Building in 57th 


Chicago, 
Che lenders 
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Street; landscapes painted at Shinnecock 
Hills, Long Island, and park scenes like the 
Lilliputian Boat Pond; numerous portraits, 
including The Sisters, and several of Mrs. 
Chase and of their children—among them 
the quaint and charming one of little Helen 
Chase posed as a Velazquez Infanta; and 
finally some of the still life and fish subjects 
for which he was famous. 

Chere will be paintings in oils and in 
pastels. Pencil drawings, etchings, mono- 
types, and a few pastels, all lent by Mrs. 
Chase, will be displayed in cases. 

\ catalogue will be and 
have as frontispiece a self-portrait painted 
in the spring of 1916. Following the 
biography there will be a list of works in 
public galleries and a bibliography, then 
the catalogue arranged chronologically, 
with an index in which the titles will be 
given alphabetically. 


issued will 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
LECTURES 

Two of the Trustees of the Museum, 
Mr. Howard Mansfield and Mr. R. T. 
Haines Halsey, will give a series of public 
lectures On successive Sundays in March. 
Mr. Halsey will speak on Josiah Wedg- 
wood and Thomas Bentley, their sympa- 
thetic interest in America and their pottery, 
on the fourth, and on Ceramic Americana 
of the XVIII Century, American history 
as told by the European potter, on the 
eleventh. Mr. Mansfield will speak on 
Japanese Color Prints on the eighteenth, 
and on The Etchings and Dry Points of 
Whistler on the twenty-fifth. 

All of the lectures will be given in the 
Class Room at 3:30 Pp. M., and will be il- 
lustrated with the stereopticon. Visits 
to the galleries will be made at the conclu- 
sion of the lectures on ceramics and Jap- 
anese prints for further illustration of the 
subjects by means of the objects in the 


collections. No tickets will be required. 
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MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS! 


THE 


IN December last the Trustees created 
a Department of Prints, and appointed me 
curator of the department. It seems prop- 
er, therefore, that I should as shortly as 
| can give you some notion of my ideas con- 
cerning prints and the art museum. 

As | understand it, the principal func- 
tion of a print department in a museum of 
art is to conserve for the pleasure and 
benefit of the public a collection of prints 
which are of value as works of art. It is 
usually easy enough to say whether a 
print is a work of art or not, just as one 
can say whether a book has a literary value 

but cases are nevertheless distressingly 
frequent where the question is not readily 
to be solved. Prints touch life intimately 
at so many points and in so many ways 
that often it is difficult to say that a print 
should have an undoubted and 
honorable position in any well-rounded 
collection has a distinct artistic value. 
Many times technical innovations of the 
most startling and important kind are 
first found in original prints of little or no 
artistic value, still more often are they 
found in prints the sole value of which 
from the artistic point of view lies in the 
fact that they are pictorial records of other 
men’s work—the place of which, 
from their value as documents in the 
history of engraving, is far better filled by 
the poorest half-tone reproduction. Thus 
it comes that the print collection of a 
museum cannot be formed solely upon 
Yes or No answers to the question: Is it a 
work of art? Rather must it be, like the 
library of a professor of literature, com- 
posed of a corpus of prints in themselves 
distinctly works of art, filled out and illus- 
trated by many prints which have only a 
technical historical importance. To make 
a museum collection on strictly aesthetic 
grounds would perforce end in amassing 
a body of material which would reflect 
rather the immediate personal predilections 
of the group of men who formed it than 


which 


aside 


‘An address before the Members of the Cor- 


poration of the Museum at their annual meeting 
on January 15. 
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anything else—a proceeding fraught with 
the gravest responsibility for all concerned. 
In few other fields of collecting have the 
swings of the pendulum of taste been more 
rapid or more erratic. Twenty years ago 
Canaletto was little thought of, and thirty- 
five years ago people made collections of 
Raphael Morghen. Moreover, with the 
single possible exceptions of book and 
coin collecting, the field of prints is the 
only one in which works of art have a 
more or less well-recognized market value, 
with the result that as nowhere else is the 
aesthetically immaterial so large a factor 
in money value or popular appreciation. 
Rarity, quarter inches of margin, a penciled 
direction to the printer, general interest 
in the subject represented—such things 
as these all play their part in the making 
of prices and renown, yet none of them has 
to do with beauty or worth. The desir- 
ability of prints from the private collec- 
tor’s point of view changes with his house- 
hold decoration, the place where he lives, 
the books he reads, the houses he frequents 
-and last though not least, the auction 
prices—so that he who today shall say in 
authoritative fashion, This is gold and 
lhis is dross, is in grave danger of his repu- 
tation, for he is staking it in a shifting sand 
There is, however, a line which can be 
drawn—that with few exceptions the prints 
gathered for a museum collection shail be 
of importance for the manner in which 
they represent things, and not for the 
things they represent. A more precise 
definition of the print as work of art 
| cannot give. It will, however, exclude 
from consideration the vast majority of 
the ‘“‘ana,’’ topography, sporting and 
theatrical prints, costume, portraits, and 
reproductive work as such. It will also 
exclude impressions the value of which 
depends upon something not upon the 
copper plate or wooden block when it was 
printed, for | do not consider that a mu- 
seum of art should be interested in auto- 
graphs or the blank paper of which mar- 
gins are made, or that it should be con- 
cerned with rarity pure and simple. 
After such a statement as that, it may 
be that some one will ask: What remains’ 
and to such a question, were it to be put, 
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| could only answer, Everything. For 
just as every printed picture is technically 
a print, so is there no field which does not 
contain its works of art. That it an 
eighteenth-century calling card, does not 
take it out of the category any more than 
does the fact that it is one of the greatest 
designs that ever came from the hand of 
Mantegna, Diirer, or Rembrandt. And 
this is the basis of one of the most charming 
and amusing aspects of the study of prints, 
because, their medium being printer’s ink, 
they throw open to their student with the 
most complete abandon the whole gamut 
of human life and endeavor, from the most 
ephemeral of courtesies to the loftiest 
pictorial presentations of man’s spiritual 
aspirations. This very humanness has 
been one of the chief reasons for the poor 
esteem in which they have been held at 
various times and places, our most useful 
intimacy with them having often kept 
people from recognizing them as anything 
other than utilitarian documents or senti- 
mental decoration, from seeing in them 
any intrinsic merit. 

And yet the fact remains that the print 
is the only form of original pictorial art 
with which the greater public ever comes 
into intimate contact. Paintings, draw- 
ings, tapestries, and enamels are not for 
the poor, and neither is any of them avail- 
able for more than one man’s house at 
a time, but the print can be struck off ad 
nauseam—whole countries are filled with 
it, there are even some prints which after 
a few moments’ talk one can almost pre- 
dicate will be found in the house of a 
new acquaintance. We can not leave 
them behind us, for even our books and 
periodicals are full of them, did we but 
know it. And here is one of the sorrows 
of the matter—we have become so accus- 
tomed to the little picture set in the page 
of text that we see it just as we see the 
type, usually quite unconscious of its 
existence, so intent are we upon the things 
that lie back of the actual printed page. 
It is much like the glass from which we 
drink without taking thought of the mar- 
velous thing it is. 

1 can hardly think of a field which has 
not at some time or other been illuminated 


1S 
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by the hand of some considerable draughts- 
man, from the wonderful arabesques in 
that early Venetian geometry, to Blake’s 
woodcuts for a school Virgil, and Charles 
Jacque’s for a book on how to keep chick- 
ens. Thus for any one who ts amused 
by the follies of men there is little sport 
more interesting or charming than the 
joyous adventure that is the print collec- 
for his quarry is wary and his chase 
leads him far afield. The pile of old poli- 
tical cartoons yields its Goya and its 
Daumier, the costume plates their Hollars 
and Moreaus, sheet music and the song 
book a Millet and a Daubigny, topography 
Canaletto, Meryon, and Whistler. While 
the Bible—well, the Bible illustrators are 
an army in themselves; Schongauer, Man- 
tegna, and Rembrandt, their great mar- 
shals. It seems almost as though .-no field 
of human endeavor had not its pictorial 
genius hidden away—if only we have the 
eyes to discover him. 

And so it happens that the world of the 
printed picture is the most easily avail- 
able for the study of “art’’—that elusive, 
intangible thing, so much talked of, so 
little thought about, and so very different 
from the study of “the arts’’—for one poor 
man can assemble such a collection of 
original prints as for sheer artistry will 
put to shame all but few collections of 
paintings or sculpture formed by any one 
person. In comparison with other fields 
it is so simple, so free from the entangle- 
ments of authenticity and attribution, 
so narrowed by its traditional monochro- 
matic restriction, that the collector or 
student, with the exercise but little 
will power, can dismiss from his mind all 
questions of fashion, “importance,’’ his- 
toric relationship, and technical develop- 
ment—all the points of the fancier and the 
learning of the connoisseur—and thus, 
unhampered by the lore of the books and 
the fable of the market-place, concentrate 
his intelligence upon the solution of his 
aesthetic probiem. 

Aside from such introspection with its 
heartburns and constant demands on 
one’s intellectual probity, prints afford a 
field for delightful investigation comparable 
to few if any others. If one is interested in 
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archaeology, the beginnings have their 
quaint aspects, founded as they are in the 
economic response to those great under- 
lying human frailties of vanity, vice, apd 
superstition; for the earliest prints were 
cloth stamped to imitate brocades, play- 
ing cards, and talismans. Is one interested 
in the development of social custom, the 
life of man of every degree is set forth with 
quizzical humor from the time of the Mas- 
ter of the Housebook, sometime in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, 
to the inimitable pages of the Charivari, 
that great storehouse of early nineteenth- 
century life and manners. Would one 
confine oneself to the study of prints as 
such, and be of a reading turn of mind, 
let him study the history of technique and 
find out the secret of Elzheimer’s white 
etching ground—as elusive a secret as 
what song the sirens sung. Should, how- 
ever, one prefer simply to play detective 
with one’s eye, let him separate the real 
Rembrandts from the Rembrandts of the 
catalogues; it is a pleasant solitaire, and 
books for a 
answer 


like choosing the ten best 
desert isle one gets a different 
each time one tries. From one point of 
view the most charming thing about the 
historical study of prints ts the often 
footless chase it leads one through human 
the keen delight of hunting rather 
than the sober satisfaction of bringing 
home the game. Thus the closest approxi- 
mation to the date of the earliest etching 
was arrived at through the study of the 
portraits of a court fool, and the mysterious 
meaning of some of Diirer’s woodcuts 
solved casually by a tailor’s costume book. 


records 


One further word about the new depart- 
ment, and | shall have finished. With the 
exception of the Library the other depart- 
ments of the “tuseum have constantly on 
very large portion of the 
their care. In the print 
cannot be so—as the 
one time will 


exhibition a 
objects unde: 
department this 
exhibition galleries at any 
hold a very small portion of the collection. 
In order that the collection may serve 
its purpose, therefore, the departmental 
study room will be the place to which most 


persons not merely casually looking at 


tw 
wr 


prints will have to come. It is my inten- 
tion and very earnest hope that many 
people shall come to that study room, 
where it will be my very great pleasure 
and constant endeavor to serve them in 
their aesthetic diversion and to aid and 
cheer them in their researches. 
W. M. I., Jr. 

WILLIAM M. CHASE, PAINTER! 

THE qualifying word in the title of this 
article is not here used in its generic 
and merely professional sense, as signi- 
fying a producer of pictures, but in that 
more special and emphatic signification 
that distinguishes the kind and quality of 
an artistic talent. Of all our artists Mr. 
Chase is the most distinctively and em- 
phatically a painter, marked for such 
both by his powers ard by his limitations. 
He cares little for abstract form, less for 
composition, and hardly at all for thought 
or story; but the iridescence of a fish’s 
back or the creamy softness of a woman’s 
shoulder, the tender blue of a morning 
sky or the vivid crimson of a silken scarf 
ves, or the red glow of a copper kettle or 
the variegated patches of clothes hung 
out to dry—these things he seizes upon 
and delights in, and renders with wonderful 
deftness and precision. He is, as it were, 
a wonderful human camera—a seeing ma- 
chine—walking up and down in the world, 
and in the humblest things as in the finest 
discovering and fixing for us beauties we 
had else not thought of. Place him before 
a palace or a market stall, in Haarlem, 
Holland, or in Harlem, New York, and 
he will show us that light is everywhere, 
and that nature is always infinitely inter- 
esting. His art is objective and external, 
but ‘all that he sees he can render, and he 
sees everything that has positive and inde- 
pendent existence. He is a technician of 
the breed of Hals and Velasquez; a painter, 
in a word. We have more imaginative 
artists, better draughtsmen, men of a subt- 
ler and more personal talent, but we have 


‘Extracts from an article printed in Harper's 
Magazine for March, 1889, copyrighted, 1889, by 
Harper and Brothers, and reprinted by the cour- 
tesy of the publishers and the author. 
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no such painter as Mr. Chase, and the 
world has today few better 

William M. Chase was born in Frank- 
lin County, Indiana, in the year 1849. 
In his twentieth vear he decided to follow 
the career of art, and entered the studio 
of a local portrait-painter named Hayes. 
In 1869 he came to New York, and worked 
for two vears at the schools of the National 
Academy, and in the studio of J]. O. Eaton. 
His parents had in the meantime gone to 
live at St. Louis, and there in 1871 went 
Chase, his education finished, to begin the 
practise of his profession. His work at 
that time, mostly still-life, with an oc- 
casional portrait, he describes as conscien- 
tious but painfully hard and minute. 

This stage of his career was not a long 
one. He met in St. Louis a Mr. John 
Mulvany, then recently returned from 
Munich, whose sketches were to him a 
revelation of the possibilities of direct and 
vigorous painting. Under his influence 
he awoke to a sense of his own shortcom- 
ings, and determined to go to Munich him- 
self and recommence his studies. He got 
from friends enough commissions to sup- 
port him for some time, went to Munich, 
and laying aside his pretensions to full- 
fledged artisthood, entered the Academy 
in 1872, and worked his way up from the 
antique class. In Munich he remained 
SIX years. 

It is strange to think of this nervous, 
energetic American in smoky, beery, bi- 
tuminous Munich; of this brilliant, ver- 
satile, cosmopolitan painter as a pupil of 
Piloty. The art of Mr. Chase is today 
far more Parisian than Bavarian, and it 
would be a clever analyst that should, 
from sight of his present work only, divine 
the schooling he has had. Nevertheless, 
the effect upon a highly organized and 
receptive nature of six years of training 
during that formative period between the 
ages of twenty and thirty must needs have 
been profound and lasting; and radical 
as seems at first sight the difference be- 
tween Mr. Chase’s earlier work and his 
later, it is still possible to see how the 
transformation may have taken place; and 
to trace in the work of today subtle signs 
of its origin in that of yesterday. 
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What we have to consider is not the 
influence upon him of the academic 
theory and practice, which was as small 
as possible, but that of the artistic atmos- 
phere and life of the place itself, which 
was very great—an influence partly good 
and partly bad. All Munich men are 
enthusiastic lovers of art and of the great 
old masters. There is no Salon in Mu- 
nich, and little life; the painters there 
are not busy discussing the last sensational 
or the newest fableau a médaille; 


Success 
neither are they occupied with politics, 
or the stage, or society, or the picture 


market: when they wish to see pictures 
they go to the galleries and study Rubens 
or Hals or Rembrandt; they work, while 
daylight lasts, before their and 
they meet at night in some old Bavarian 
tavern to talk of their art over pipes and 


easels, 


beer. They see and hear of and care 
for nothing but their own art, their own 
trade; and so they become able and 
enthusiastic workmen, and acquire a 


love of painting for painting’s sake that 
lasts them their lifetime. The galleries 
of Munich contain few first-class works 
by the great Italians, and the student’s 
attention is naturally fixed upon the su- 
preme technicians of Holland and Flan- 
ders, whose life his own resembles, and 
whose works are constantly before him. 
His love of art may be narrow, but it is 
sure to be pure and intense. The danger 
is that the love of painting may degener- 
ate into the love of paint, that execution 
may usurp the place of more serious qual- 
ities. The Munich-trained artist is sure 
to handle his brush freely and well, but 
he is a little apt to neglect form and so- 
lidity, and to think more of brilliancy of 
representation than of the essential na- 
ture of the thing represented. Another 
fault he has also—blackness. Their ex- 
clusive contemplation of the old masters 
and their isolation from the current of 
modern painting have led the artists of 
Munich to ignore the advent of light in 
the pictures of today; but why they 
should also ignore the treasures of clear- 
ness and luminosity to be found in the 
best works of the Dutch school, and never 
absent even from the sombre canvases 
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of Rembrandt, it is more difficult to un- 
derstand. Such, however, is the fact, and 
an abuse of bitumen and a notion that 
tone is dependent upon blackness is a con- 
stant mark of your true Miinchener. 

These, then, are the characteristics of 
the young Munich to which Mr. Chase 
belonged, and of which he was no incon- 
siderable part: contempt of story, sub- 
ject, and even of composition; true love 
of painting for its own sake; brilliancy 
and facility of handling, with some neg- 
lect of form and substance; and blackness 
of tone. They mark Mr. Chase’s work of 
that time as strongly as they do that of 
his contemporaries. His distinction ts 
that while they have, for the most part, 
retained the evil with the good, and re- 
main today, wherever they may be, Mu- 
nich painters, he has retained the good 
and dropped the evil. 

Long before he left Munich he had be- 
gun the practice of making tours to other 
cities for the purpose of copying in the 
museums, and the last year of his stay 
abroad he spent in Venice with Duveneck; 
since then he has copied Velasquez in 
Madrid and the Dutch masters in Hol- 
land, and has seen Salon after Salon in 
Paris; at home he has been brought into 
contact with artists brought up in the 
schools of Paris, and has no doubt learned 
something from them, as they have learned 
much from him. His mind and his style 
have broadened with his broadened oppor- 
tunities, and the difference between his 
work of today and that of an earlier period 
is almost as the difference between day 
and night. And yet it was interesting, 
at the special exhibition of his work held 
at Moore’s Gallery a year or more ago, to 
see that, although the tone had changed, 
the handling was still the same. Light 
and color were the very essence of the 
new work; they hardly existed in the old; 
vet all that was good in the work of his 
old Munich days remained. Here were 
the old delight in the technique of painting 
and the old directness and freedom of man- 
ner; here were even the old tricks of the 
brush—the very touch was the same. 
Only, where the older pictures were dark 
the newer were light. The old love of 


blackness was gone, and in its place was 
an intense love of light and color and 
the open air, and with it there was a vastly 
increased power of subtle and unconven- 
tional composition. Mr. Chase has always 
been essentially a painter: he is now a much 
better painter than ever before, and a 
painter of pictures—not merely of studies. 

lhe first characteristic of his work that 
would strike a stranger to it is probably 
its versatility and wide range of subject. 
Whatever the bodily eye can see, Mr. 
Chase can paint, but with the eye of the 
imagination he does not see. By nature 
and instinct he leaves to others the at- 
tempt to give form and substance to the 
figments of the brain. He is content to 
rest upon the solid earth, and finds in the 
manifold aspects of external nature mat- 
ter that shall occupy a lifetime in its set- 
ting forth. “Within this limit is relief 
enough,” and with an eye trained to see 
and a hand trained to render the shifting 
many-sidedness of things, one has work 
enough cut out for one man. 

[he second notable characteristic of 
this work is the temper of technical ex- 
periment in which it is executed. Its 
subjects are not more varied than are its 
means of expression. Oil, water-color, 
gouache, pastel, are all in turn employed, 
and each with the same unerring sure- 
ness put to its best use. A canvas ten 
feet square or a panel five inches, a sur- 
face as rough as coffee sacking or as 
smooth as ivory—each is made to show 
that something can be done with it that 
can be done with nothing else. 

These are the two great characteristics 
of your true painter wherever you find 
him: an impartial love for nature as it is, 
and an almost equal love for the tools of 
his art. He does not care to idealize or 
to torture himself in the search for the 
abstractly beautiful; the naturally beau- 
tiful is good enough for him, and he is 
contented to set himself delightful and 
not insoluble problems of rendition, and 
draws infinite pleasure from their resolu- 
tion. No man has such delight in his 
work as he. As he does not attempt 
the impossible, he is spared the agony 
of inevitable failure. His work is the 
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healthy exercise of highly organized and 
highly trained faculties, and is as natural 
as the free play of a child, and as pleas- 
urable as the exercise of an athlete. 

And as the labor of love gives joy to 
the worker, so it has the greater chance of 
bringing joy to the beholder. We have 
had enough and to spare of the false crit- 
icism that blames an artist for not being 
something he is not; we can hardly have 
enough of the true criticism that heartily 


enjoys what he is. In the house of art 
there are many mansions, and room 
enough for many various talents. Each 


in its way can give us pleasure, and there 
is a very high and a very true enjoyment 


to be gotten from art of this objective 
sort—an enjoyment differing in kind, but 


perhaps not in degree, from that afforded 
by more imaginative art. The executive 
talent, the talent of the technician, is per- 
haps in its highest forms as rare as any 
other. The mission of the technician 
the painter par excellence—is the high one 
of showing us the beauty of the common- 


ol 


est and humblest objects. He shows us 
that, rightly considered, a battered tin 
pan is a thing of beauty and worthy of 


attention in its degree, and that there ts 
something worth noting in a rotting post 
by the water-side or a “white sheet bleach- 
ing on the hedge.’ But of all kinds of 
art this is the hardest to describe or to re- 
produce. The meaning of an allegory or 
the just treatment of a story the critic can 


expound. Before the beauty of line or 
the sublimity of light and shade he is 


helpless; but the engraver can step in to 
his aid, and you may measurably under- 
stand the art of form from reproduction 
alone. But an art that is neither literary 
nor linear puzzles both critic and en- 
graver, and neither can much help you 
to appreciate the simple rightness and 
soundness of a bit of painting. Go to 
the next exhibition where you can find a 
good piece of Mr. Chase’s work, and you 
will understand more of it after five min- 
utes’ inspection than you would from 
pages of writing or of illustration. 

| have spoken of the painter as a wan- 
dering eye, and of his mission of finding 
out beauty in common objects and in un- 
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expected places. It has so happened that 
for two years past Mr. Chase has foregone 
his trips abroad, and has passed his sum- 
mers in Brooklyn. And being there, he 
has explored Brooklyn for paintable sub- 
jects, as he had explored Amsterdam and 
Venice, and with somewhat astonishing 
results. From these explorations he has 
brought back a series of small pictures 
of parks and docks which are veritable 
little jewels. It new proof, if proof 
were wanted, that it is not subjects that 
are lacking in this country, but eves to 
see them with. Let no artist again com- 
plain of lack of material when such things 
door, 


is 


as these are to be seen at his very 

let the public cease complaining 
the un-American quality Ameri- 
can art at least until they have snatched 
up every one of these marvelous little 
masterpieces. They are far and away 
the best things Mr. Chase has vet done, 
and are altogether charming. Crisp, fresh, 
gay, filled with light and air and color 
and the glitter of water and dancing of 
boats, or the brightness of green grass 
in sunshine and the blue depths of shade 
upon gravel-walks, brilliant with flowers 
and the dainty costumes of women and 
children, they are perfection in their way, 
and could not be improved upon. 

These pictures were a surprise, but it 
would seem that there is no end to the 
possible surprises Mr. Chase carries in his 
sack, and he has lately drawn forth an- 
other. Within a short time some us 
have seen a few lovely pastels of the nude 
female figure from his hand. The deli- 
cate feeling for color and for values, the 
masterly handling of the material, the 
charm of texture in skin or stuffs—these 
things we were prepared for; but we were 
not quite prepared for the fine and delicate 
drawing, the grace of undulating contour, 
the solid constructive merit which seemed 
to us a new element in his work. 

Such a brief account the work 
of William M. Chase, a true artist and a 
born painter, whose talent, within certain 
defined but receding limits, is of the high- 
est quality, and of whose merits a heartier 
recognition were desirable. 

KENYON Cox. 
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STONE RELIEF FROM THE 
CHURCH OF SAINT LEONARD, 
ZAMORA, SPAIN 


IN the earlier days of faith, when the 
spiritual and material battles of the Fathers 
of the Church were still fresh in the minds 
of the faithful, strife and combat were more 
often chosen as themes for the ornament of 
Christian buildings than in the later days 
of assured dominion, when the contem- 
plative and gentler aspects of sacred history 
were preferred as subjects for the work 
of artists. In the time of Romanesque 
art, the savage blood of the northern con- 
querors of Rome still warmed at the 
thought of fighting, and struggles between 
beasts—lions, serpents, wolves, dragons, 
and other fierce creatures—formed a 
favorite decorative motive, and Roman- 
esque buildings teem with = sculptured 
death-grapples, which partly represent the 
triumph of Christ over Satan, Good over 
Evil, the Church above her enemies, and 
partly reflect the bloody appetites of a 
people scarcely yet thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, and still largely occupied in 
the hunt of beasts and men. The Museum 
has lately purchased, and now shows for the 
first time, a Romanesque stone relief rep- 
resenting such a‘ struggle, in the form of 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David, slaying the Old Serpent, while 
heavenly personages look on. The lion 
symbolizes Christ; the serpent, of course, 
the Devil. In the background is Christ 
in human form crowning the Virgin, at- 
tended by an angel, and at the side stands 
Saint Leonard of Aquitaine, accompanied 
by two chained prisoners whom he has 
freed. Below, in subordinate relief, are 
two human-headed birds with linked 
necks, which are sometimes thought to 
mean Adam and Eve, in this case appro- 
priately watching the struggle their first 
sin has caused. The relief is complete in 
itself, with a domed canopy above and 
figured corbels below, as the photograph 
shows. It came from the Church of St. 
Leonard at Zamora, in Spain, and pre- 
sumably formed a retable behind an altar 
dedicated to his worship. It is a superb 
piece of Romanesque sculpture, which is 


more than characteristic—certainly one 
of the most arresting and important re- 
cent acquisitions of the Museum. It 
dates from the twelfth century and still 
retains much of its original color, the pale 
blues and reds adding to the archaic vigor 
of the carving. The height of the relief is 
roughly seven feet, the width three. 

Zamora is a small mountain city in the 
district of the same name in the northwest 
It remains to this day one of the 
most stubbornly Romanesque towns in 
southern Europe. It had no great period in 
Gothic times, and the cathedral and the 
other Romanesque churches for which it is 
famous, show the strong influence of the 
French schools of architecture, which were 
introduced through the tastes and by the 
workmen brought in by the successive 
French bishops. All this district is noted 
for its domed churches, based on the type 
made famous by St. Front at Périgueux; the 
cathedrals of Salamanca, Toro, Cuidad 
Rodrigo, and Zamora likewise belong to 
this tvpe, which was founded on the Byzan- 
tine ideals which were transplanted to, and 
became prevalent in, the Romanesque work 
of certain schools of southern France. 

lhe Heroic Period of Spain had ended in 
the eleventh century, when the Moors were 
finally driven over the mountains which 
form the southern boundary of the ancient 
kingdom of Leén—partly through the 
splendid deeds of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
“The Cid.” Zamora was one of the 
places of great strategic importance; a 
border fortress situated high above the 
banks of the river Duero. It had fallen 
time and again into the hands of the Moors, 
but due to the conquest of “The Cid,”’ it 
had passed finally into the hands of Al- 
phonso VI, in 1073. 

During a large part of the eleventh, and 
nearly the entire twelfth century, all north- 
ern Spain came under the influence of the 
orders of Cluny and Citeaux, and nearly 
all of the benefices, certainly the most im- 
portant ones, were held by French prelates. 
This was true of Zamora, for Jeronimd 
Visquio, a native of Périgord, France, the 
faithful follower and confessor of ‘The 
Cid,” who had been intrusted with the 
jurisdiction over Salamanca, 


of Spain. 


episcopal 
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became the first Bishop of Zamora, after 
the reconquest. He was followed by 
Jerome, also from Périgord, and Esteban, 
under whom the cathedral was commenced 
and brought to completion and consecrated 
in 1174, and William, who died in 1191. 
With him ends the line of French bishops. 
[heir successors were Spanish. Not only 
were the early prelates French, but four of 
the five wives of Alphonso VI came from 
France, and Urraca, his daughter, to whom 
Zamora was left as part of her inheritance, 
married Raymond of Burgundy, who col- 
onized the lands lately abandoned by the 
Moors with inhabitants from the south of 
France 

Thus the Museum relief is interesting 
because of its relations with French sculp- 
ture, but it ts interesting as well from the 
standpoint of iconography, particularly in 
the representation of Saint Leonard. As 
has been said, he is sculptured with his 
usual attribute—the chain—and two figures 
whom he has evidently released from 
prison. The patron of prisoners and slaves, 
his veneration was very widely spread, 
although his history is both uncertain 
and obscure. Before the eleventh century 
there is no trace of the cult of Saint 
Leonard, but from that period churches 
were dedicated to him, not only in France, 
but in all western Europe, and in the north 
of Spain the priests still carried with them 
the love of this patron saint of Aquitaine 

In that invaluable record of the Middle 
Ages, the Golden Legend, or Lives of the 
Saints, compiled in the later years of the 
thirteenth century, Jacobus de Voragine 
has brought together and preserved to us 
many of the legends which center about the 
life of Saint Leonard. In the beautiful 
figurative language of the time he says, 
“Leonard is as much to say as the odour 
of the people. And it is said of leos, that 
is, people, and of nardus, that is, a herb 
sweet smelling, for by the odour of good 
fame he drew the people to him, and by the 
odour of good renomee. Or Leonard may 
be said as gathering high things. Or it is 
said of lion. The lion hath in himself four 
things. The first is force or strength, 
and as Isidore saith, ‘it is in the breast and 
in the head.’ And so the blessed Leonard 
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had strength in his breast by the refraining 
of evil thoughts, in the head by the con- 
templation of sovereign things.”” So he 
goes on to draw comparison between the 
qualities of the lion and those which dis- 
tinguish Leonard himself. Then Voragine 
recounts how a certain man “was bounden 
with this chain without deserving, so that 
almost he gave over his spirit. And then 
as he might, in his courage he avowed to 
S. Leonard, and prayed him that sith 
he delivered other that he would have pity 
on his servant. And anon S. Leonard 
appeared to him in a white vesture and said: 
‘Fear thee nothing, for thou shalt not die 
Arise up, and bear thou this chain with 
thee to my church; follow me, for | go 
tofore.” Then he arose and took the chain 
and followed S. Leonard, which went tofore 
him till he came to the church.” And 
again he tells the story of a good man 
taken by a tyrant, and bound and inclosed 
in a tower, to whom Saint Leonard ap- 
peared. And Saint Leonard “entered into 
the fosse or pit with great light, and took 
the hand of his true servant, and said to 
him: ‘Sleepest thou or wakest? Lo! here 
is Leonard whom thou so much desirest.’ 
And he, sore marvelling, said: ‘Lord help 
me!’ And anon his chains were broken, 
and took him in his arms and bare him out 
of the tower, and then spoke to him as a 
friend doth to a friend, and set him at 
home in his house.”’ It is interesting to 
see how unusually close this sculpture, with 
its iconographical features, comes to the 
legends preserved for us by Voragine. The 
lion may have a double significance in 
reference to the name of Leonard, although 
this beast is not known to be elsewhere 
associated in art with the saint. 

The piece shows, then, the complete 
dependence in style of the Romanesque 
artists of this region upon French models. 
Whether or not this may have been done 
by French artists themselves is an open 
question, but at any rate it is completely 
under their influence. In the Byzantine 
pinnacles we have a representation in 
sculpture of the Byzantine models which 
we have already seen were typical of the 
churches of this region, based upon the 
common French style. The Museum relief 
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is similar in its general features to the 
splendid tomb in the church of the Tem- 
plars at Zamora—La Magdalena—one of 
the most remarkable tombs in all Spain, 
and also recalls very closely the canopies 
over the statues of the great doorway of the 
cathedral of Cuidad Rodrigo. The figures 
have the squat proportions and the curious 
treatment of drapery that we find in the 
school of Auvergne, particularly in the 
capitals of Notre Dame du Port at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, a region in which the de- 
based classical influence was very strong. 
The leaf design which covers the arcade, 
the cornice, and the base, is of the derived 
acanthus form which was widely spread in 
the south of France, in the train of Byzan- 
tine and Roman influence. Again, figures 
like the prisoner by the left side of Saint 
Leonard, with his odd beard, suggest the 
Toulousian type, prevalent in other por- 
tions of Spain. The sculptured corbels, 
which might be almost Gothic, are char- 
acteristic of the archaic treatment in 
many of the churches of Auvergne and 
Poitou, where these projecting cornices 
are supported by elaborately carved brac- 
kets of wide variety, cut with tireless 
invention. The pendent arch treatment of 
the arcade again recalls Poitou, where we 
see such motives used with fine artistic 
effect upon the fagade of Notre Dame 
la Grande, at Poitiers. 

rhe relief is placed at the north end of 
the Wing of Decorative Arts among the 
Museum fragments of Romanesque sculp- 
ture, of which it is now the chief ornament. 

D. F. 


A COLONIAL DOORWAY FROM 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


i HE doorway from a house in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, here illustrated, which the 
Museum has just acquired, is a wonderful 
specimen of a type which seems to belong 
especially to the Connecticut Valley. 
Examples are scattered from Deerfield to 
East Hartford, and variants more or less 
closely related appear even on the shores 
of Long Island Sound. 

Few details of our colonial houses are 
more interesting than the doorways and 


few are more important. From the 
rectangular or curved-headed opening filled 
with a door of nail-studded boards to the 
latest design of McIntire or Bulfinch or 
Greene, they are an epitome of the archi- 
tectural changes not only of this country 
but of the older land as well. For while 
Inigo Jones would scorn the incorrectness 
of this design, he is nevertheless responsible 
for it, and quite directly, too, for the main 
entrance at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, which 
is attributed to him and which at least ts 
like his work—is of the style that he intro- 
duced into England—has all the elements 
of this. There can be seen the wide rec- 
tangular opening filled with double doors, 
the engaged columns each on a pedestal, the 
breaks over them in the entablature, and 
the double curved and broken pediment. 
Such a door the carpenter who designed 
and executed this specimen had in_ his 
mind. Why did he not follow it exactly: 
Why did he vary so from the elegance and 
dignity of Jones? Was he a mere bungler’ 
No, he was a man with a good sense of 
proportion and with considerable sense of 
balance and of the value of ornament 
He did not know his model at first hand, 
and was hampered by an early tradition 
and by old-fashioned moulding-planes, as 
well as by ignorance of detail. 

Here, therefore, in 1750, possibly earlier, 
but not much, he had done what Jones 
was doing in 1636, but in the way that 
Jones superseded, that is, in the way handed 
down to him by the craftsmen who had 
copied the Dutchmen and Germans whose 
pattern books the great architect banished 
from fashionable England. 

rhe rectangular opening is of good pro- 
portion and filled with an excellent pair 
of doors. On each jamb is a wide strip 
with rustications like those of the actual 
stone doors of England, though the joints 
are too close together and the last one 
at the top, that at the line of the bot- 
tom of the lintel, is left out while the one 
below it, on each side, is sloped as if drawn 
to a center, as are the voussoirs in the 
lintel. The flaring out of this pseudo-stone 
background at the top of each side is quite 
characteristic of Connecticut. 

On each strip is a group of pilasters, or 
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one pilaster cantoned upon two others, 
and these pilasters all have pedestals which 
follow the breaks and projections, and caps 
which do likewise. 

The carving on the pilasters, while it 
recalls that on a Hadley chest, is not the 
same, though apparently of the same 
family. It 1s excellently placed. The 
pedestal face has a treatment, rather out of 
scale and unfortunately now partly de- 
stroyed, which can or could be seen entire 
in the doorway of the Grant House, in 
East Windsor. 

The leafage in the cap is a curious at- 
tempt to render the lower acanthus leaves 
of a Corinthian capital. The volutes are 
lacking, but are suggested, as is the central 
ornament, by the leafage above the lower 
row. 

In the entablature the three members 
are present and in nearly correct proportion, 
though the cushion frieze is too small to be 
orthodox. The mouldings, too, keep the 
general appearance of the orders, but they 
are profiled with ancient curves and are 
quite sharp, as at the top of the architrave, 
while the cove in the surbase of the pedestal 
is almost undercut. 

It is this curious effect of conservatism 
working on the new material demanded by 
fashion which gives the doorway its re- 
markably important historical character. 
We can see our old craftsman, a man 
imbued with a sound tradition in building 
and endowed with artistic ability of no 
mean order, struggling to fit old and new 
together in New England as his Jacobean 
forefathers had done in the older land. 
And as their work was charming, so was 
his; and we honor him for his result, which 
was the best doorway we know of the tvpe 
so dear to the conservative valley. 

NorMAN Morrison ISHAM. 


NEW ACOUISITIONS OF ITALIAN 
ART 


THE Museum collections have been 
somewhat weak in specimens of Italian 
household furniture, and so occasion was 
taken at the disposal of the collection of 
Prof. Elia Volpi, which attracted consider- 
able attention in the early part of the 
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winter, to acquire certain pieces of furniture, 
as well as of sculpture and majolica, which 
will be useful in the installation of domes- 
tic interiors of the Renaissance. These are 
exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
for the month, and all who remember their 
skilful display in the Davanzati Palace in 
Florence will be interested to have them 
accessible to the general public for study 
purposes. 

Of chief interest is the large cassone with 
beautiful relief design in gilded gesso and 
architecturally moulded base and cover 
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Cassoni or wedding chests were used by 
the bride for linen and household effects, 
and ordinarily were placed around the 
walls, to take the place of chairs or tables. 
rhe piece is not of this humble character. 
It is one of a pair—the other of which was 
bought at the sale by a private purchaser 

that seem rather to have been made for 
one of the greater palaces, and for a more 
formal use. Aside from its unusual height 
and architectural character, the delicacy 
of the design sets it apart. The Museum 
owns only one of so elaborate a form, the 
great Strozzi chest with painted panel, 
exhibited in F 5; but up to this time, there 
has been no example of figure design in 
gesso of such ambitious character. At 
the corners are figures of sphinxes, and the 
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central panel is framed at the top and 
bottom by a raised decoration of rosettes. 
The subject portrayed is the poetic 
story of the search of Demeter for her 
daughter Persephone, a characteristic ex- 
pression of the vogue for mythological 
subjects. At the left Demeter is setting 
out, torch in hand, in her dragon-drawn 
chariot, while Hecate, who alone of the 
gods besides Helios had witnessed the 
abduction of Persephone by Hades, with 


flaming torch assists in the search In the 
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and all sides are finished alike, with panels 
outlined in intarsia and flanked by pilasters. 
The plinth and the upper frieze are also 
inlaid with vario-colored woods. The ec- 
clesiastical faldstool, partly of iron and 
partly of brass, is said to have come from 
the Cathedral of Fabriano. It bears the 
inscription p(Ominus) CELSUS AMERICUS 
rURCUS A SENIS: ROMANUS ABBAS 1601—D 
Celso Amerigo Turchi of Siena: Roman 
abbot as well as a curious coat of 
arms which it is impossible to decipher. 


1001 
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center are two fauns, with panpipes and 
horn of plenty, who flee, frightened by 
the unexpected apparition, while at the 
right a centaur and two fauns have not 
as yet received the alarm. The design 
has been attributed to Pollaiuolo, but 
while a distant relationship can be traced, 
it is Pollaiuolesque only in so far as his 
influence was marked on many of the 
Florentine craftsmen in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, the period™to 
which this piece dates. 

Che other pieces of furniture are a 
sixteenth-century Florentine walnut cab- 
inet and an ecclesiastical faldstool. The 
former piece shows all the excellence of 
Tuscan workmanship. It is a piece de- 
signed to stand in the center of a room, 
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Such a faldstool was uS¥d in certain highs 


ceremonials of the church when it Was 
placed in the chancel for the prelate to sit 
upon while being robed for the sacred 
offices. Bode illustrates a similar piece 
formerly fh the Bardini Collection.' 
lig Madonna and Child of terracotta 
polychromed and gilded, is by the Master 
of the Pellegrini Chapel. This sculptor was 
an unknown artist, possibly a Florentine, 
who worked in Sant’ Anastasia in Verona 
during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. To him Bode has attributed as 
well a group of sculptures which certainly 
bear the closest family resemblance. Of 
these the piece in the Museo Nazionale in 
-— Italienischen Hausmdobel der Renaissance. 
Abb. 31. 
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Florence and more particularly one in the 
South Kensington Museum show great 
similarities to the Museum piece.' The 
latter especially has the curiously baroque 
mixture of Gothic and natural forms, the 
same clustered columns, the putti, the 
niche with fan vault, the gracefully looped 





MADONNA AND CHILD 
BY 
THE MASTER OF THE PELLEGRINI CHAPEL 


cloth of honor behind the figure of the 
Virgin, and the same peculiarly mispro- 
portioned hands. Particular elements of 
the drapery are almost identical. Venturi 
has called attention to the fact that these 
sculptures and others of their immediate 
type are nearer to the chapel sculptures 
in architectural details and general effect 


'See also Nos. 9, 10, and 11 in the Catalogue of 
Sculpture published by the Museum 
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than in the absolute style of the figures. 
It is sufficient to sav that the Museum 
Madonna is much closer to the art of 
Della Quercia than are the figures in the 
chapel, though both seem to have been 
caught up in the provincial stream of 
Emilian art which combined in_ itself 
Venetian elements drawn from the Dalle 
Masegne, Sienese elements from Jacopo 
della Quercia, and certain Florentine char- 
acteristics. Venturi says that the name 
Master of the Pellegrini Chapel represents 
in reality an entire group of popular sculp- 
tors in Tuscany and the Veneto who are 
not at all to be disregarded because of the 
simplicity of their imperfections. While 
we do not subscribe entirely to this, cer- 
tainly more than one hand can be traced in 
this group of sculptures, but it is impossible 
in the present stage of research upon the 
subject to identify them more particularly. 
Most unusual is the large relief of 
the Virgin and Child, more than life size, 
and not in terracotta or wood, as one might 
expect, but in a much less frequently used 
material—carton or papier maché. She 
sits In majesty, her ample robes hiding all 
but the symbolic lions’ heads which flank 
the throne upon either side. Above her is a 
canopy ornately decorated with a mixture 
of Renaissance scrolls and cusped Gothic 
pendants. In her right hand she carries 
a bird and the Christ Child leans forward 
as if to grasp it. Her robe, drawn closely 
about her brow, falls back from her 
shoulders, revealing a richly patterned 
brocade, and then falls in elaborately ar- 
ranged folds to her feet It is a work of the 
early fifteenth century and reveals in every 
line the Sienese influence, the ideal repre- 
sented so often in the sister art of painting. 
rhe artist has not followed in the footsteps 
of that great innovator Jacopo della Quer- 
cia, whose sculptures blazed the way and 
pointed toward the future Michelangelo. 
Rather with the inherent conservatism of 
many Sienese artists or those who came un- 
der their influence, he has taken the old con- 
ventions, the conventions which certain 
painters carried on till nearly the opening 
of the sixteenth century, and represented 
them with a charming effect of naiveté. 
The five pieces of Italian majolica il- 
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lustrate varying phases of potting and 
design that preceded the fuller develop- 
ment of the late fifteenth century and six- 
teenth century. Of these, the plateau 
and the two jugs show primitive elements 
which characterize wares of the fourteenth 
and the early years of the fifteenth century. 
As in all primitive work, there is great 
similarity of style. All are more or less 
hasty in treatment, roughly potted, the 
decoration usually in the form of inter- 
lacing bands and hatched lines, while the 
colors employ ed are almost exclusively a 
manganese purple and a pale copper green. 
When other colors do appear, they are 
a soft blue and a yellow. Orvieto seems 
to have been the greatest center of pro- 
duction; for many examples whose proven- 
ance is certain come from there, as well as 
great numbers of shards found in the pozzi 
of the great palaces. The plateau shows 
all the characteristic features of Orvietan 
workmanship, its frankly provincial char- 
acter, as well as the delicate color range 
and the rather crude design of the trecento 
workman. It is interesting to compare 
this fourteenth-century piece with the 
two squat jugs which came from Todi. 
They date about 1400 and were exhibited 
by Prof. Ceci, their owner, in the great ex- 
hibition of majolica in Perugia. From his 
hands they later passed into the collection 
of Prof. Volpi, and Bode has illustrated 
them in his work on Italian majolica.' 

\ charming little picture, a miracle of 
Saint Nicholas, by Bicci di Lorenzo,* is now 
exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
where it has been held over for several 
months to be shown in connection with 
these pieces. In it are various examples of 
early pottery, quite in the type of the Mu- 


‘Die Anfange der Majolikakunst in lToskana, 
page 0 

illustrated in the November, 1916, number of 
the Museum BULLETIN, page 237 


seum pieces, well illustrating the homely 
uses to which pieces of this character were 
put. 

Oriental influence was marked through- 
out the fourteenth century in different 
phases of Italian art. But in the fifteenth 
century, in majolica it became more notable 
than ever, through importation of the pop- 
ular Hispano-Moresque ware from Valencia. 
rhe Italian potters set to work to copy the 
beautiful blue which they found in this and 
Near Eastern pottery, and the result ap- 
pears in a group of wares classed by Wallis 
under the name of oak-leaf jars. The 
workmen never reached the desired goal, 
but making a merit of failure, they pro- 
duced a distinctive type of theirown. The 
two-handled albarello illustrates their work, 
and is as interesting in design as in the 
treatment of the thickly running blue color 
outlined by manganese. The piece bears 
the arms of the hospital of Santa Maria 
della Scala, of Siena, or the Florentine off- 
shoot of the same name. A similar piece 
is in the South Kensington Museum,’ 
another was shown inthe Palazzo Pubblico, 
in Siena.t While the. artist sometimes 
tried to copy only certain elements, such 
as the blue color, Florentine workmen at 
times made frank copies of the Hispano- 
Moresque, as the albarello decorated with 
the vine leaves shows. It is a direct trans- 
cription in design, but in place of the gold 
lustre, the secret of the Valencian artists, a 
manganese purple is used, and a yellow, 
rather unpleasant in quality. — It is inter- 
esting to note in the great Portinari altar- 
piece, by Hugo van der Goes, painted in 
1474-1477, that a piece similar in design, 
only of Valencian workmanship, is placed 
below the figure of the Virgin. 

W. M. M. 


lll. Bode, idem, Plate VI, above left. 


‘La Mostra d’antica arte Senese. PI. 95 
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ENGRAVED ARMOR AND A 

VENETIAN SHORT SWORD 

Fy IX the Department of Armsand Armor 
three lots were purchased at the Volpi 
sale, 1. e., two half-suits of armor and a 
short Venetian sword, or cinquedea. The 
two harnesses, earlier from the collection 





FIG. 1. HALF-SUIT, ITALIAN, 1590-1600 
SHIELD (RIGGS COLLECTION) 


of Count Bernandini of Lucca, are ex- 
cellent examples of a type well known in 
northern Italy during the last decades of 
the sixteenth century. One of them 1s 
engravedin the fashion often called “‘Pisan”’ 

ornamented in bands of etching in which 
each band includes lateral lines, often in 
rope-pattern, and a wide central area in 
which dismembered panoplies are depicted. 
In this area helms, gauntlets, shields, 
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greaves, swords, darts, even harps and 
crowns follow one another in bewildering 
profusion' on a background of dots. The 
dots, we may note, were produced by a 
succession of loops, scratched through the 
etching varnish by the point of the artist’s 
needle, instead of being painted in by 
separate dabs of a varnish-filled brush- 
point, as in the German style. In their 
“make” and decoration, these “ Pisan’’ 
harnesses show the work of armorers of 
many grades of skill, and they are now 
known to have been produced in the 
ateliers of northern Italy and, with slight 
changes, in France and Spain, between the 
vears 1550 and 1610. The present ex- 
ample is the only one which the writer 
recalls as bearing a date, for on the breast- 
plate is etched the year 1571. We have 
reason to believe that some if not much 
of this armor was produced in Venice; 
for it Occurs not uncommonly in Venetian 
portraits, as in the full-length painting of 
the admiral Giovanni Battista Rota (1525- 
1578) wiich we exhibit in Gallery H 7, in 
which the burganet bears engraved bands 
radiating from the ear region toward the 
crest of the helmet—precisely the fashion 
of ornament in the burganet of the present 
armor. Similar radiating bands in the 
headpiece occur, furthermore, in Venetian 
specimens in the Museo Correr and in a 
half-suit of armor somewhat like the pres- 
ent one (now exhibited in Gallery H 8), 
which appears to have been primitively 
on the wall of a Venetian palace. The 
last specimen bears the poingon of a bull, 
marking the work, we believe, of an un- 
identified Venetian armorer. 

The second half-suit from the Volpi 
sale is of later date, 1590-1600 (fig. 1); 
it is closely etched with a design of tree- 
and-crescent, which appears in so formal 
and compact an arrangement as to sug- 
gest the pattern of damask; for the artist 
who decorated armor sometimes copied or 
adapted the design of a tissue. It ts 
possible, however, that the ornament here 
represents the repeated badge of the Strozzi, 
although, as the writer’s colleague, R. T. 

‘Hence this type of armor is disrespectfully 
called “‘suits of pots and mops” by English 
experts. 
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Nichol, points out, the tree is not quite of 
the form which figures in one of the blazons 
of this great house. The workmanship 
of the present suit is Italian, but whe- 
ther from Milan, Brescia, or Venice we 
cannot decide. That it represents a specific 
stvle is evident, for we 
know of several harnesses, 
complete or fragmentary, 
in which the pattern is 
nearly the same. A shield 
in the Riggs Collection 
shown in fig. 1) bears 
closely apposed crescents, 
but with palm-leaf and 
fleur-de-lis; a gauntlet of 
similar pattern, showing, 
however, mullets, is in the 
writer's collection, and a 
headpiece of this suit be- 
longs to a London ama- 
teur. In the Royal Mu- 
seum in Turin there ts a 
similar breastplate (C 35), 
a shoulder guard, and a 
complete suit (B 35). In 
our specimen the hip 
guards are formed each of 
a single piece, a symptom 
of the late date of the 
armor. 

We may note that the 
workmanship in our newly 
acquired armor is pains- 
taking, but monotonous, 
suggesting the decadence 
of the armorer’s art, and 
recalling the tradition that 
some of the great captains 
of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, e. g., Parma and 
Alva, had several thou- 
sand engraved suits worn 
by their officers and men. 
\t the present time, how- 





CINQUEDEA, VENETIAN 


ever, armor of this kind ABOUT 
is uncommon, and when in 
good condition exceedingly rare. It is not 


known how long the present specimens were 
in the gallery of Count Bernandini in Lucca, 
but it is evident that they were long pre- 
served under favorable conditions, since 
the steel has kept in large degree its 
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original surface. Both of our half-suits, 
moreover, are reasonably complete. The 
“Pisan” specimen lacks only its chin- 
piece, and its two narrow waist-plates. In 
its gauntlets, even the fingers are authentic 
and show a curious etched pattern at their 
tips, suggesting very small 
scales. In the second suit 
the ear-flaps alone were 
lacking, and it now adds 
greatly to the appearance 
of this harness that the 
missing elements have 
been restored by the Mu- 
seum armorer,M.Tachaux. 
[hese parts, as usual in 
our Museum restorations, 
have been signed and 
dated so that they may 
not be confused with 
the neighboring authentic 
pieces. 

The ox-tongue dagger, 
or cinquedea, is a welcome 
accession to our series, as 
one of the rarest and most 
highly prized of early 
arms, and a richly deco- 
rated one at that. The 
present specimen was re- 
covered several years ago 
from the mud of a Vene- 
tian canal. It was brought 
by the man who dredged 
it to a Venetian anti- 
quary, Sr. Enrico Grego, 
from whom it passed into 
the hands of Professor 
Volpi. The writer chanced 
when in Venice to hear of 
its discovery and was dis- 
appointed to find that the 
object had already been 
sold; he would have been 
considerably less dis- 
1500 tressed had he foreseen 

that this rare object would 
in a few years find its way into the 
Metropolitan Museum—and at a small 
fraction of the sum whicn it brought in 
Venice! In spite of its long sojourn in 
the mud of the canal, the present cinquedea 
is fairly well preserved. In fact, it often 
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happens that objects which become buried 
deep in clayey or peaty mud, suffer 
little from rusting. A dense crust comes 
to form about the metal, cemented to- 
gether by a small amount of iron oxide, 
and thereafter serves to protect the surface. 
| recall, in this connection, a sword of the 
thirteenth century in the collection of 
M. Charles Buttin in Paris, which under 
similar circumstances has retained to an 
extraordinary degree its primitive surface, 
even to its original burnish. In the case 
of the cinquedea the horn plates of the 
handle have become discolored and are 
partly fossilized; the brass mountings, 
including the perforated rosettes have 


ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: GIFTS. 
In the month of December the Museum 
received the following prints as gifts: 

From Paul ]. Sachs, Assistant Director 
of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard Uni- 
Versity, a set of ten colored etchings by 
Mary Cassatt. These are among the most 
successful colored etchings made in the 
nineteenth century and constitute from a 
technical point of view perhaps the most 
important experiment made in the graphic 
arts by the impressionist school of paint- 
ing. 

From Arthur Sachs, trial proofs in black 
of the three plates of the set of ten above 
mentioned, known respectively as The 
Bath, The Letter, and The Dress; also 
two successive proofs of Miss Cassatt’s dry 
point known as La Bonne et |’Enfant, and 
single impressions of the finished states of 
Bibi Joue and La Femme au Perroquet. 
The seven prints given by Arthur Sachs 
all come from the Roger Marx Collection 
and are quite remarkable in quality. 

Walter E. Sachs presented impressions 
of five plates from the first edition of Goya’s 
lTauromaquia and six prints from the 
Caprices of the same artist, among them 
the very well-known A caza de dientes 
and Mala noche. W. M.I., Jr. 
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undergone mineralogical changes,  de- 
veloping pyrites at certain points; the 
blade, well preserved in general, is here 
and there deeply invaded by lines of rust 
which follow the curious ‘“‘damascus” 
layering of the steel. Happily, however, 
the process of rusting has not gone to the 
point of effacing either on blade or hilt the 
rich gilding and etching. On the section 
of the blade nearest the hilt a composition 
appears, with a series of nude figures, ap- 
proximating very closely the work of 
Hercule di Fideli.!| This leads us to con- 
clude that our cinquedea dates from about 


the vear 1500. 


B. D. 


AND NOTES 


BONNETS AND Lace. The Museum ts 
again indebted to Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty in 
the gift of four old-time bonnets, an inter- 
esting addition to its collection of American 
costumes, the nucleus of which originated 
in the bequest of Mrs. Maria P. James of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, in toll. 
One of these, of dark blue velvet trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers, is a variant 
of the large poke-bonnet type, which, to 
be correct in stvle, should be worn so as 
entirely to conceal the profile of the wearer. 

Perhaps the daintiest of the group, how- 
ever, is one of fine leghorn straw purchased 
in Italy and made up in Paris. It is of the 
smaller “‘poke’’ type with a small cape at 
the back, trimmed with lace and white 
lilacs. When hats of this stvle were the 
vogue, Dame Fashion was a much more 
staid person than at present when every 
few weeks witness a radical change in 
some feature of prevailing style. Another, 
similar in shape, marks the gradual shrink- 
age in the size of the head covering; this 
is a gay little straw bonnet fitting close 
to the head and trimmed with cherry- 
colored ribbon. This bonnet, Mrs. Auch- 
muty states, was made upon the receipt of 

'Cf. Ch. Yriarte, Gazette Archéologique, 
1888, pp. 65-78 and 131-142. 
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a letter from Paris announcing that the 
small cape at the back of the bonnet was 
no longer de rigueur and that the hair was 
worn low in the neck. The “scuttle” 
bonnet of black lace is associated in the 


memory of the donor with the early days 





lishment, whose house at that time special- 
ized in fine laces. 

rhe gift will be exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. F. M. 


A Teacuers’ Tea. On Wednesday, 


LA BONNE ET L ENFANT 


BY MARY 


of the Civil War when, like today, the 
New York women were active in war relief. 

The more important part of Mrs. Auch- 
muty’s gift, however, consists of her wed- 
ding lace, a beautiful set of Brussels point 
appliqué of exquisite quality, including a 
shawl worn as a veil, a deep flounce, and 
narrow lace to match. The lace was pur- 
chased in 1867 at A. T. Stewart’s estab- 


CASSATI 


January 10, one of the series of teacher’s 
teas was held in Class Room B for the dis- 
cussion of questions of interest alike to the 
teachers and to the educational staff 
of the Museum. 

Iwo additions to the teaching material 
to be found in the Class Room were 
shown for the first time: a model of the 


House cf Pansa as it exists today in 


4! 
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Pompei and a reconstruction of its prob- CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES, Tex 
able appearance before A. D. 79, and acase Two paintings have been added to the 
of Egyptian objects specially installed showing of American art in Gallery 20, 
and labeled to interest younger visitors. [hese are Irving R. Wiles’s Portrait of his 
The former was described by Miss _ Father and Edward Redfield’s Overlooking 
Gisela M. A. Richter, who stated that the — the Valley. 
reconstruction is not considered sufficiently 
accurate archaeologically to be _ placed A Lecrure sy Paut DouGuerty. 
in an exhibition gallery; but despite some Paul Dougherty, N. A., has kindly agreed 
questionable details, it furnishes a useful to speak to the students of drawing and 
representation of the general appearance painting in the art schools of the city, on 
and arrangement of a Roman house in the February 17, in the place of Gifford Beal, Cos 
first century after Christ, and augments to N. A., whois unable to talk on that evening 
advantage the material available in the upon Modern Tendencies in Painting, as 
Museum for teaching purposes. earlier announced. 
The latter was explained by Miss C. 
Louise Avery as an attempt to arouse THe CHILpREN’s BuLcetin. The post 
in the children of today a sympathetic office regulations have made it impossible 
interest in Egyptian children by showing — to continue the sending of the Children’s 
them how like themselves at school, at Bulletin with the regular BULLETIN issue. 
home, and at play were the boys and girls Although the children’s stories have thus 
of the long ago, and, their imagination thus _ been interrupted in the form in which they 
stimulated, to enable them to reconstruct have been appearing, a new form will soon 
the surroundings in which these little people be found for them, and they will again be 
once moved. published. 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS 
JANUARY, I9Q17 Wi 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE | Ei 
\RMS AND ARMOR Ceremonial hatchet, Chinese, 
(Wing E, Room 11 r’ang dynasty Purchase. 
(Wing H, Room 6) Helmet, Japanese, eighteenth 
century , Gift of C. O. von Kienbusch. 
(Wing H, Room 9 Court sword, English, period of Fle 
George III. Purchase. 
CERAMICS l'ripod incense burner and pil- | Fl 
(Floor I1, Room 5) grim bottle, Chinese, T’ang 
dynasty Purchase. | 
DRAWINGS tWater color, Partridge, by Ger- W 
ald H. Thayer. Purchase 
PAINTINGS tPortrait of my Wife, by Mon- | ° 
tague Flagg Gift of Charles Noél Flagg. ; 


*Etching, Portrait of Watts, by 
Alphonse Legros. . 

*Engraving, The Little Horse, by 
Albrecht Direr 


PRINTS 
Gift of William M. Ivins, Jr. 


Gift of Dr. H. McM. Painter. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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COSTUMES 


LOCATION 


Wing H, Room g) 


Eighth Egyptian Room) 


OF THE METROPOLITAN 


tFlounce and three pieces of lace, 
Belgian (Brussels), about 1850 

*Nine velvet ribbons, French, 
eighteenth century 

*Panel and two pieces of silk, 
German, late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century 

*Pair of chintz curtains, English, 
end of eighteenth century; 
cover, English, seventeenth cen- 
tury; bedspread, French, eigh- 
teenth century; cover, French, 
period of Louis XIV 


tSilk robe, Chinese, early nine- 
teenth century 


*Cashmere shawl, English, middle 
of nineteenth century 

tLace shawl, Belgian (Brussels), 
about 1850; bonnet, French, 
about 1856; three bonnets, Amer- 
ican, middle of nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


LIST OF LOANS 


JANUARY, 1917 


OBJECT 


Complete suit of armor, Spanish, 
1530-1540 


Necklace, hematite and gold, XII 
dynasty. 


*The Setting Sun, by John Hopp- 
ner; *The Village Glade, by Old 
Crome 
The Grand Canal 
Canaletto 


Venic 2, by 


Silver bowl, Dutch, eighteenth 
century 


Statue, St. George and the Dra- 
gon, French, fifteenth century 


on. 

Floor 11, Room 29 

' 

Floor Il, Room 22 

Wing F, Room 1 

*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 

tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
r. 
r. 
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Gift of Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty. 


Gift of Albert Blum. 


Gift of Ernest Shernikow 


Purchase 


Gift of Francis Lynde Stet- 
son. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty 


SOURCE 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Mrs. A. M. Lythgoe 


Lent by Mrs. Herbert L. 


Satterlee. 


lent by Miss Margaret Rem- 
sen 


Lent by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 
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